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daily translations and repeatedly I am astonished at 
the accuracy of translations involving unknown 
syntax. 

So, I say, let us not waste valuable time the first 
year teaching syntax with the idea that we are 
getting ready to read. It is not necessary. My 
first year class reads, beside the innumerable il- 
lustrative sentences, Gradatim, Viri Romae, and 
about forty chapters of Caesar Book I. At the end 
of the first year they are reading Caesar at the rate 
of a page a day, all of it absolutely at sight in class. 
No homework whatever is assigned. Throughout the 
year the class is interested, enthusiastic and spon- 
taneous. The recitation period is one of intense 
application of the mind, and I believe the method is 
teaching Latin, not hearing recitations in Latin. 

In the second year we continue reading with no 
special work in syntax. The advance work is all 
sight work; the review I require to be read out of 
class in preparation for a good smooth translation 
in class. I have had three classes read in second 
year the equivalent of four books of Caesar and 
five orations of Cicero. In the third year my only 
variation from the reading is to give one period a 
week to systematic study of syntax; and I am now 
seriously considering delaying this work to the 
fourth year. In three years my class has read all 
the Latin, and more, that the colleges require read 
in four years. My fourth-year class is now reading 
Tacitus, from 60 to 86 lines a day, and all at sight. 
They will read Livy and probably dramatize Ter- 
ence's Phormio. 

Since adopting this plan of teaching Latin, three 
years ago, I have experienced only pleasant hours in 
the recitation periods that pass only too quickly, and 
I feel certain that my pupils really enjoy the Latin. 

I also feel, what I am sure you would admit 
were you to visit the classes, that I have succeeded in 
vitalizing Latin. 

F. S. LlBBEY, 
Principal of High School, Berlin, New Hampshire. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

I remember that in the editions of Catullus doubt 
has been cast on the possibility of the poet's bring- 
ing his sloop, Phaselus ille, up the Mincio into the 
waters of Garda, the Roman Benacus, on the ground 
that the stream, flowing out of Garda, is too small 
and shallow to permit a boat's passage. Some edi- 
tors believe that Catullus had a small model of 
the real vessel constructed as a memorial of his 
long voyage. <See e.g. Professor Merrill's notes>. 

In crossing recently from Verona to Desenzano 
I took special pains to notice the size and flow of 
water of the Mincio just below Sirmione. It struck 
me at the time that the stream was quite capable of 
floating a small pinnace, yet one not too small to 



have made a successful cruise from the Black Sea, 
and that impression is confirmed by a passage which 
1 have just found in Williams's Plain Towns of 
Italy, 431 (the Italics in the quotation are mine; : 
"The Mincio flows directly southward, wide and 
deep, past Vallegio and Mantua to the Po, and has 
always been of much strategic importance". At 
Mantua, also, the Mincio broadens out into the 
three large lakes which surround the town. I be 
lieve the little boat really floated in the blue waters 
of Garcia, although it wonld be vain to look beneath 
for its sunken remains, as one peers after the lost 
galleys of Caligula in the Lago di Nemi. I may 
add that these sunken galleys or barges are entirely 
invisible to one riding in a boat above them. 

To return, before I close, to my mention of 
Verona, classical students generally may not be 
aware, as I certainly was not, that wonderfully pre- 
served Roman mosaic pavement is to be seen be- 
neath the large flag-stones of the cloisters behind 
the Duomo. These mosaics have been recently un- 
covered in places and are in a beautiful state of 
preservation, clear and bright, as if laid but yes- 
terday. They are worthy of inspection. 

RUDELSTADT, GERMANY. S. A. HURLBUT. 



TO A LADY 

The adorning thee with so much art 

Is but a barbarous skill: 
'Tis but the poisoning of the dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 

Anon. 
Rarbara, te decoras? Sic tingis felle sagittam. 
Verum ictus nimium letifer ante fuit. 

University of California. Leon J. RICHARDSON. 



REVIEW 



A History of the Ancient World. By George Willis 
Botsford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1911). Pp. xviii + 588. 

To do justice to a book as comprehensive, as 
cyclopedic, and as painstaking as this last work of 
Professor Botsford is quite difficult. A mere regis- 
tration of the book's merits would take more time 
and space than we have available. The pedagogical 
or educational side ot the book would alone de- 
mand especial treatment. Professor Botsford has 
made a manual which in practice must be a guide to 
very many teachers themselves, and not merely a 
storehouse and orderly chronicle for pupils. 

With us in America the time is probably still far 
away when each teacher of ancient history is also 
a classical scholar, competent to use, at least for 
his own current equipment, a book like Peter's Zeit- 
tafeln zur Griechischen und Romischen Geschichte, 
where under the Chronological Skeleton there is 
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given a rich mass of extracts from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Arrian, Curtiss, 
Dionysius, Livy, Polybius, Dio Cassius, Appian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, the Historiae Augustae, so that 
the instructor could in a way deliver his material at 
first hand. Such a book, however, I still hope to 
see made in America. 

But to return : Professor Botsford is a classicist. 
His qualifications for the composition of this book 
are largely bound up with that. How any one 
would undertake to write such a book with a differ- 
ent equipment, I for my part cannot see. But 
manuals are made in America and, goodness knows, 
sold to students of classes and teachers, manuals 
whose foundations are translations or other modern 
books. For this I am sorry and also ashamed. For 
the ultimate and the fundamental qualification of 
one who is no mere manual-compiler, but aspires to 
the severe dignity of an historian is the power, train- 
ing and eager desire to determine for himself what 
really happened, and what is the exact meaning of 
the text of the available sources : a point where 
pictures and rhetoric and the compilation of aca- 
demically sounding paragraph's vanish into thin air. 
Here Professor Botsford stands on terra firma. 
But since his Roman Assemblies (the most elabor- 
ate monograph in ancient history so far done in 
America) appeared, no pleading on this point is 
necessary. 

As to the precise sphere or precinct, I differ 
slightly from the author: I would stop with Theo- 
dosius. At most, I would carry the subject to 
Justinian. There is in the mighty work of Jus- 
tinian's codification of Roman law and in the am- 
bitious effort to recover the Old Empire an almost 
dramatic point of termination. Better, I think, to 
let the agony of dissolution of the empire, with the 
coincident establishment of the Germanic tribes as 
great and enduring states, whether ultimately Ro- 
manized or not — better to let all this go over as 
the beginning of the Media Aetas. 

Professor Botsford's book may be considered as 
compounded of three parts : Egypt and Western 
Asia, pages 1-58 (about 10 per cent) ; The Greek 
World to Alexander's Empire, 59-310 (45 per cent) ; 
Rome, 311-Sob (44 per cent). In this economy of 
plan and treatment it is quite obvious that the 
purely political story of the Greek states would 
never have claimed or have been worthy of so heavy 
a portion of the whole, had not Greek literature, 
art and thought also been brought in. The futility 
of most of the political history of the Greek com- 
munities and their impotence of national organiza- 
tion sink so deeply into the settled convictions of 
the reviewer at least that he doubts whether there 
is not a certain waste in some of the detail deal- 
ing with the constitutional history of the Attic 
demos, to much of whose record oblivion were a 



deserved fate, were it not that in that community 
there was also a curious matrix for many notabili- 
ties in the intellectual history of Europe. 

A large part of the author's specific merit in this 
particular book lies in what we may call the economy 
of exclusion and inclusion, the light and shade, the 
emphasis of outline, the grouping of figures and ma- 
terial. Likewise the maturity of judgment and 
many points of felicitous disposing of the larger 
aspects of the subject are often noticeable, a fea- 
ture of the book the more welcome because a 
mere beginner needs such larger and leading ideas 
so as not to be swamped by the teeming mass of 
names and figures whose appearance is almost too 
brief to form a deeper relief in so vast a frieze. A 
wealth of archaeological material is imbedded in the 
book. In the interpretation of the data of the so- 
called religions of the ancient communities I often 
cannot follow the author. Verrius Flaccus, Servius, 
and Pausanias have had "a sobering effect upon my 
vision and judgment. To these Cornutus may be 
added. Those 'religions' are mainly institutional and 
political, not spiritual in their essence. 

E. G. Sihler. 

New Vork University. 



THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY ' 

The rumor of a great library of the classics, to 
be published by the munificence of Mr. James Lceb, 
has now been authoritatively confirmed. The editors 
are Mr. T. E. Page of Charterhouse and Dr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge, Eng., with whom is associated an ad- 
visory board composed of eminent American and 
European scholars. The following statement f orn 
a printed circular gives the main features of the 
plan : 

Mr. Heinemann and the Macmillan Company, 
New York, have pleasure in announcing the publi- 
cation of a new series of Greek and Latin texts, 
with English translations upon the opposite page. 
Each volume will have a brisf biographical and 
bibliographical preface and an index. The volumes 
will be issued at intervals— twenty in the first year 
— and will range from the time of Homer to the 
fall of Constantinople. 

This we do not hesitate to pronounce a publica- 
tion of magnificent promise for the higher things of 
the mind. Mr. Loeb will have raised to his name a 
monument more memorable than any pile of stone. 
The very importance of the project leads us to 
scan it narrowly. 

Now, for use in the classroom such editions may 
not be of much service ; the authors studied there 
are already printed in abundance and with every 
sort of editorial help. Nor is it clear that these 

'From The Nation of November 9, 1911. In connection 
with it one should read carefully Mr. Loeb's admirable 
remarks in Latin and Greek in American Education, pages 
211-217. Mr. Loeb, it may be noted, was formerly of Kuhn, 



Loeb and Co., New York. 



C. K. 



